THE MAN I KNEW

properly armed and act as soldiers and not as an auxiliary
police force.

At a meeting of the Protection Committee at the Home
Office Douglas urged the formation of companies of special
constables to relieve the military, and this was carried out a
week later.

After the railwaymen had been on strike for about a week
feelings were becoming more and more bitter and Douglas
expected that there would be serious trouble. So far the
supply arrangements had worked splendidly and, except for
a slight shortage of coal, the situation from the Govern-
ment's point of view was excellent. Fortunately, however,
the day before the general strike was to begin the Prime
Minister and some of his colleagues met the railwaymen and
a settlement was reached, the men returning to work at
once. Douglas was very relieved as he hated the idea of
employing the troops against their own kith and kin. He
considered that the army was there for the protection of the
country against a foreign enemy.

Douglas was spending a lot of time on the amalgamation
of funds for the disabled officers. Several organisations
had sprung up since my interest was first roused during
the war when there was none. He worked hard to impress
on everyone the necessity of economy in working and of
grouping the various societies together so as to prevent
overlapping. He was also very anxious to arrange for all the
secretariats to be housed in one office, and have each branch
managed by a sub-committee with a central committee of
control which should appeal for, receive and allot all funds
to the several branches.

My youngest daughter was born on the yth of October,
and in later years she was to prove a great happiness to my
husband. Like most fathers Douglas was always a little afraid
of spoiling his son but did not hesitate to shower his affection
on his daughters, I can see him still during the last few years
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